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William  A.    Lloyd 
In  Charge,   Western  Section 

Eor  me  to  discuss  this  subject  "before  this  audience  may  seem  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.     Very?  recently  at   the  Western  States  exten- 
sion conference  held  at  the  Utah  State  Agricultural   College  at  Logan  in 
July,    I  presented  a  paper  entitled  "The  Halation  of  Age  to  Extension 
Work:,"   discussing   this  same  general    subject.      That    study  ras  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  western  extension  directors.     In  prepar- 
ation for  it,   a  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  States  and  Territories 
asking  these  questions: 

A.  Do  you  consider  it  important   that    some 

conscious  extension  effort   should  be 
directed  toward  rural  young  men  and 
young  women  15  to  30  years  of  age? 

B.  How  are  you  meeting  this  problem  in  your 

State  at  the  present  time? 

(1)  Through  boys'   and  girls' 

extension  clubs? 

(2)  In  any  other  way? 

The  replies  from  the  States  were  summarized  and  most  of  them  incorporated 
in  their  entirety  in  Parts  I   and  II   of  my  report.      There  reolies,    the  paper 
presented  at  Logan  as  Part  III,    and  a  considerable  mass  of  miscellaneous 
statistical  data,    graphs,    etc.    as  part  17,    constitute  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive mimeographed  paper  which  has  been  sent   out  to  each  director,    and,    on 
request,    to  an  additional   number  of  extension  workers  in  the  various 
States.     A  considerable  amount   of  correspondence  has  ensued.     It  is  to  be 
presumed,    therefore,    that  perhaps  most,    if  not  all,    of  this  audience  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  material  presented  in  my  report.  ■   To  be 
asked  to  present  this  subject  again  before  this  group  is  a  most  gratifying 
indication  of  a  continuing  interest  in  this  matter.      I  have  been  almost 
constantly  in  the  field  since  July  in  connection  with  other  extension  mat- 
ters and  have  at   this  time  -very  little  that  is  new  to  present.      I    shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  this  very  busy  session  with  an  extended  restatement  of 
the  subject,    but   shall  take  it    for  granted  that  you  have  found  time  to 
study  the  material    sent  you  and  that   this  Eession  will  afford  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  question  in  the  light   of  your  more  mature  thought. 

- '-  •'   '   -I •  — ■      -  i  i      i  i    i-    i  I,,  i       i     i  — 

*Papei\  read  before  the  Extension  Section  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Associa- 
tion,   Chicago,    in.,    November  16  to  IS,    1931. 
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1.  Is  there  a  problem?'-  Of  the  41  States  from  which  we  received 
replies,  39  gave  an  emphatic  "yes"  to  this  question.  In  one  State  par- 
ticularly thought  had  not  been  given  to  it,  and  one  questioned  if  there 
was  an  extension  opportunity  presented  in  this  field, 

2.  To  the  question,    What   is  "being  done  in  regard  to  this  problem 
through  means  other  than  hoys'    and  girls'    club  work?    there  came  a  thunder- 
ing "nothing."     One  State,    Kentucky,    has  a  project   less  than  a  year  old 
on  this  subject  with  a  State  leader  in  charge.      Colorado,    Connecticut, 

*  Delaware,   Hawaii,   Minnesota,    New  York,    and  West  Virginia  are  experimenting 

with  graduate  club  members,    if  we  may  use  that  term;    that  is,    those  beyond 
club  age  in  a  few  counties. 

3.  To  the  question,    What  is  being  done  through  boys'    and  girls' 
extension  clubs?   a  generalized  reply  would  be:   Boys'    and  girls'    extension 
clubs  are  reaching  a  few  in  this  age  group,    notably  those  between  16  and 
20  years  of  age.      The  interest  in  extension  club  work  lags  materially  in 
the  upper  a^es,    notably  after  13  or  14.      The  number  of  young  men  and 
women  16  to  20  being  reached  through  extension  clubs  is  too   small   to  be 
significant   or  satisfactory.      Some  means  should  be  found  to  develop  a 
larger  continued  interest.      The  average  tenure  of  membership  in  boys'   and 
girls'    clubs  is  less  than  two  years.      This  is  too  low.      Club. work  has 
shown  a  remarkable  appeal   to  the  child  mind,    or  during  the  years  of  early 
adolescence. 

A  number  of  reasons  were  either   expressed  or  implied  as  to   the 
causes  for  this   situation. 

1.  Emphasis  is   too   often  put   on  obtaining  a  large  enroll- 
ment;   of  measuring  club  work  in  terms   of  numbers  enrolled  both  by  national 
and  State  extension  workers.      This   emphasis   tends    to   create  a  volume 
psychology  rather  than  a  quality  psychology  on  the  part   of  the  county  ex- 
tension agent.      The  easiest  way  for  the  county  extension  agent   to  make  a 
good   showing  is   to  herd  large  numbers  of   small   children  into   the   clubs, 
regardless  of  the  ability  of  such  children  to  complete  the  work.      This 
results  in  a  heavy  turnover  in  club  membership.      This  large  group   of 
children  so  colors  the  membership  of  the  clubs  as  to  hold  back  older 
boys  and  girls   from  joining. 

2.  In  many  of  the  clubs  the  demonstrations  are  too   small 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  older  group. 

3.  The  mixture  of  the  younger  and  older  members  in  the 
same  club  is  thought  ''oy  some  to   be  unfortunate.      As  boys  and  girls  ap- 
proach adulthood  they  become   exceedingly   self-conscious  when  in  company 

4  with   "children."     Their  pride  is  hurt  in  being  dealt  with  as  a  nart   of  a 

child  group.      These  younger  members  are  not   their   normal,    usual    asso- 
ciates.     Inferiority  complex  is  activated  in  these  young  people,    and  they 
feel  humiliated,    thinking  that   they  are  considered  backward  and  must  asso- 
ciate with  children.     AH   of  us,    at  least  those  of  us  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  growing  pains  of  upper  adolescence,    remember  our  contempt    for  the 
younger  group  on  the  playground  and  our  desire  to  be  thought   grown-up. 
Perhaps  too,    we  may  have  even  witnessed  the  bored  attitude  of  a  group  of 
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club  members  16  to  20  years  of  age  under  the  spell   of  fatherly  or  motherly 
advice  from  adult  extension  workers  Vrhen  such  members  were  affectionately 
called  "our  boys  and  girls."     These  young  people  do  not  want   to  be  patron- 
ized.     They  do  not  want   to  "be  preached  to  or  advised.     What  they  want  is 
an  opportunity  to  try   their  wings,    to  do   things,    to  be  accepted. 

Some  suggestions  for  correcting  the  present    situation  so  far  as 
boys1    and  girls'    extension  clubs  relate  themselves  to  the  present    subject 
are: 

1.  Let   club  work  alone.     It  has  demonstrated  itself  as  a 
phenomenal    success  in  dealing  with  the   child  10   to  16.      That   fundamental- 
ly is  its  field  and  there  it  may  be  indefinitely  expanded.      Those  of  this 
opinion  tell  us  to  get  the  child  when  it  is  young  and  impressionable  and 
help   to   establish  its  idealism,    which  will   carry  over  into   adulthood. 
"Twist  the  sapling  in  the  root  and  the  gnarled  and  wrinkled  root  will   tell 
of  your  woz-k  in  the  centuries  to  come."      So  too,    even  a  very  slight   con- 
tact with  a  child  10    to  13  may  color  the  whole  life  of  the  adult.      The 
carry-over  of  club  work  into  the  urper  age  levels  is  only  incidental-.      The 
present   success  of  club  work  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  an  attempt   to 
twist  it   into   something  which  it   is   not   organized  to  accomplish.      The  club 
camp,    fair  exhibit,    team  demonstration,    and  short   course  are  the  show  win- 
dow of  club  work,    but   they  do  not   give  a  true  nicture.     These  activities 
represent   not  more  than  10  per  cent   of  the  membership.     It  is  not   fair  to 
judge  club  work  ~^j  the  activities  of  this   older  group,    which  is   such  a 
small  proportion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  membership.      The  logical    sequence 
of  this  kind  of  reasoning  would  be  to  lower  the  maximum  club  age  to   say  15' 
or  16  and  organize  extension  work  with  young  men  and  young  women  into  a 
definite  separate  project. 

2.  There  are  others  who  would  divide  the  club  membership  into 
two,   perhaps  three  groups,    based  primarily  on  age. 

A.  Junior  clubs  -   those  in  the  age 

group  10  to  15. 

B.  Senior  clubs  -  those  in  the  age 

group  15  to  20. 

C.  Graduate  clubs  _  those  20  and 

older. 


linos. 


A  few  States  are  now  reorganizing  the  work  along  these 


3.     It  is   suggested  that  more  attention  be  given  to   selective 
enrollment  rather  than  indiscriminate  enrollment,    and  to  holding  the  en- 
rollment  once  it  is  obtained.     An  analysis  of  club   enrollment  made  in 
California  shows  about  a  50  per  cent   loss  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  50  per  cent   of  those  remaining  continuing  to  drop  out  at   the  end  of 
the  second  year,    and   bo  on  progressively  at   the  rate  of  about  50  per  cent 
each  year.      On  this  basis,    at   the  13-year  age  level   the  club  membership 
would  contain  only  about  1  l/2  per  cent   of  the  original   enrollment,      frag- 
mentary  studies"in  Oregon  show  that   original   enrollments  do  continue  up  to 
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18  and  19,    "but   the  percentage  of  the  total   is  almost   negligible. 
California  is  making  a  very  definite   effort   to  raise  the  average   club  age 
"by   stopping  the  loss  at   the   source  through  an  organized  effort   to  hold   at 
least   75  per  cent   instead  of  50  per  cent   of  its  members  at   the   end  of  the 
first   year,    and   so  on  progressively.      Such  an  effort,    if   successful,    would, 
in,  a  few  years,    greatly  modify  the  age   characteristics  of  boj/s'    and  girls' 
club  work. 

4.      Several   States  urge  more  worth-while  demonstrations,    larg- 
jy  er  units,    demonstrations  with   economic  appeal,    opportunity  to  do  a  "man's 

job,"    etc.      They   say   that  a  boy  or  girl    entering  club  work  at   11    to  13 
years  of  age,    has  at   the   end  of  two   or   three  years  accomplished  all  we 
have   to  give  and  there  are  very  strong  indications   that   the  outstanding 
motive  for  remaining  in  club  work  is   the   educational   motive  -   to   learn 
things. 

In  Part  IV  of  the  mimeographed  paper,    The  Relation  of  Age  to  Exten- 
sion Work,    is  shown  the   exact    situation  in  each  State  in  regard  to  club 
enrollment,    and  there  is  a  wide  variation.      nationally  speaking,    only 
about   18  per  cent   of  the  enrollment   in  boys'    and  girls'    extension  clubs 
is  made  by  individuals  15  years   of  age  or   over.      Unfortunately  we  do   not 
have   the  percentage   of  completions  ^oy  ages.      Only  554,345,    or  67  per  cent 
of  those  who   enroll,    complete  their  demonstrations,    and  this   completion 
basis  is  really   the  true  basis  for  our  deductions.      A  boy  or  girl   who 
joins  a  club  and  does  not   remain  through  the  year  and  comnlete  his  demon- 
strations is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration.      It  is  probable  that   the  per- 
centage of  members  completing  their  demonstrations  increases  as  the  age 
increases.      On  the  basis  of  67  per  cent   completions,    there  are  about 
100,000  young  men  and  young  women  in  club  work  above  the  ages  of  16.      Is 
this  enough?      For  a  moment   let  us  look  into  another  phase  of  this  problem. 

To  what   extent   are  we  reaching  young  men  and  young  women  through 
adult   work?     Here  we  have  no    statistical   basis  and  no   field   study   to  guide 
us.      The  following  are  my  own  deductions,    based  on  field  observation  and 
conferences  with  fellow  workers. 

1.  Field  demonstration  meetings  are  not  attended  by  young 
men  in  large  numbers.      My  estimate  is  that   the  average  age  of  men  attend- 
ing field  demonstration  meetings  is  between  40  to  45  years.      It  may  be 
lower   for  night  meetings,    particularly  if  there  is   some   entertainment 
feature   such  as  a  supper,    a  dance,    etc.      There  are   frequently  a  few  young 
married  men  at   the   field  demonstration  meetings,    but   the  groups  impress 
one  as  being  middle-aged.      In  spite  of  modern  ideas,    respect    for  age  is 
still  dominant   in  the  country,    and  young  men  do   not   run  away  with  meetings 
as  i  s  characteristic   of  city  gatherings.      The  young  unmarried  man  partic- 
ularly is  not  a  large  element  in  adult   demonstration  groups. 

2.  With  young  women  my  observation  is  limited.      The  older  I 
grow  the  less   sure  I   am  of  the  things  I    once  thought   I   knew  about   them. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best   to    say  nothing  and  at   least   acquire  a  reputation 
for  tact   rather  than  to  pretend  bravery  and  perish  unhonored   and  unsung, 
but  young  women  are  an  exceedingly  important   fa.ctor  in  our   extension 
equation.     Perhaps  they  are  the  unknown  quantity  but,    we  must  plow  out   our 
furrow  or,    to   feminize  our  aphorism,    sew  out    our   seam.      In  boys'    and  girls' 
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club  work  females  outaum'ber  male?  In  the  ages  10  to  13,    inclusive,    "but 
beyond  those-  ages  the  percentage  of  males  becomes  increasingly  larger. 
The  writer's  observation  ia  adult  work  is  confined  to  attendance  at  a  few 
fans  women4  s  camps  and  an  occasional  home  demonstration  meeting.      We  have 
attempted  to  true  up  our  observations  by  the  opinions  of  a  considerable 
number  of  home  demonstration  agents,    home  demonstration  leaders,    and  home- 
economics  specialists  in  several   States.      On  this  basis  I   would  say  that 
the  situation  with  women  is  less  favorable  than  with  men.      If  the  average 
age  of  marriage  in  the  country  is  25  years  for  young  women,    then  the  nest 
15  years  are  largely  to  be  concerned  with  babies  and  the  growing  family. 
The  hired  girl  is  an  institution  of  the  past  in  country  homes.     There  is 
no  one  with  whor.i  to  leave  the  children  while  the  mother  attends  the  meet- 
ing,   and  babies  are  a  nuisance  at  demonstration  meetings.     In  the  old 
pregacoline  days  there  was  usually  an  extra  horse  in  the  stable  and  every 
farm  woman  could,  "hitch  up";    but,    the  3- car  garage  is   lust   now  not   found 
on  most   farms  and  the  automobile  is  a  farm-* business  accessory.     Moreover, 
many  country  women  do  not  drive.     In  any  case,    while  we  do   not  have  the 
temerity  to  venture  an  estimate  of  the  average  age  for  home  demonstration 
groups,    on  the  basis  of  our  limited  opportunities  only,    we  opine  that  the 
perfect  36  is  perhaps  more  often  exceeded  than  otherwise. 

Summarizing  the  age  situation  in  relation  to  extension,    it    seems 
to  me  that  the  curve  of  extension  interest  is  markedly  upward  from  10  to 
13  years,    after  which  it  drops  rapidly  and  practically  disappears  at  20, 
to  reappear  again  at   about  30  for  a  slow  climb  to  about  40  or  45,    where 
it  remains  constant  until  50  or  65.      In  other  words,    our  age  extension 
attention  is  largely  directed  to  the  10  to  15  year  group  and  to  the  40 
to  60  year  group.      The  curve  sags,    may  even  touch  bottom  at  times  in  the 
period  16  to  30.     This  is  not  as  pretty  a  curve  as  I    should  like     to  have 
drawn,     perhaps  it  is  not  the  true  one.     There  is  ample  room  for  argument 
because  there  is  an  almost  abysmal  ignorance  of  facts.      If  this  discussion 
should  stimulate  some  one  to  the  point  of  a  red-hot  rejoinder  and   so 
develop  a  real  investigation,    our  major  objective  will  have  boen  accom- 
plished. What  we  want   to  know  is  the  facts.     Fundamental    studies  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  the  States  will  help  to  establish  these  facts,    and 
experience  there  will  afford  the  only  basis  for  a  successful  procedure. 
As  with  many  other  things  that  have  been  worth  while  in  extension  work, 
this,    likely,    will  have  to  work  itself  out  on  the  basis  of  trial  and  error. 

A  word  as  to  why  we  think  this  matter  of  extension  work  with  young 
men  and  young  women  is  important.      There  are  approximately  6,000,000  farms 
in  the  country.     We  shall  not    stop  to  philosophise  as  to  prospective  in- 
creases or  decreases.     We  shall   not   discuss  the  question  of  our  ultimate 
agriculture  being  based  on  a  much  larger  number  than  at  present,    of  small, 
self-sufficing,    family-}  si  zed  farms  producing  primarily  for  home  consumption 
but  with  an  unregulated  surplus,   produced  regardless  of  profit  or  organi- 
zation;  or  a  much  Smaller  nomber  than  at  presenf  of  macblni  zed,    large  farms 
thoroughly  industrialized,    with  output  under  control  and  related  to  demand 
and  profit.     We  may  be  tending  in  either  direction,    and  the  ultimate  goals 
of  such  trends  would   seriously  modify  our  replacement   necessities.     Per- 
haps we  shall  go  in  both  directions.     We  shall  assume,    and  I   think  this  is 
a  safe  assumption,    that  during  our  lifetime  as  extension  workers,    the 
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present  general   organisation  of  American  farms  will   continue,    or  only  eo 
slowly  change  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  modify  not    seriously  the  present 
system  of  farming.      Such   fragmentary  studies  as  are  available  indicate 
that  young  men  become  farmers  at  about  the  age  of  30  years  and  that,  about 
80  per  cent   of  these  men  are  farm  raised,    brought  up  on  the  farm,    and  begin 
farming  in  the  county,    even  in  the  township,    where  they  were  corn.     At   this 
age  there  is  a  life  expectancy  of  about  40  years.     Retirement   from  farming 
varies  greatly,    depending  on  economic   conditions.      It  is  almost   nil    now. 
It  was  very  common  a  few  years  ago.      Dr.    0.    33.   Baker  has  very  kindly  fur- 
^  nished  me  with  an  estimate,    which  I   am  using.     This  is  to  the  effect   that 

to   maintain  American  agriculture  on  a  steady  basis  of  6,000,000  farms,    from 
150,000  to  200,000  new  farmer s  must  bo  supplied  each  year  to  take  the  place 
of  those  who  dio  or  retire.      Granting  that   extension  work  is   sup-nosed  to 
pay  dividends  here  and  now,    that  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  demonstra- 
tions of  established  scientific  facts  from  which  the  present   farmer  and 
his  wife  may  profit,    still  we  can  not   escape  a  certain  responsibility  for 
the  future.     It  is  true  posterity  will  have  to   solve  its  own  problems;    we 
do  not  know  even  what   they  will  be,    but  if  agriculture  is  to  orogress, 
then  it  is  oar  duty  to   see,    as  far  as  possible,    that  posterity  comes  to 
its  problems  a  little  better  prepared  to  meet   them  than  we  were  when  we 
encountered  ours.      What  are  we  doing  for  these  300,000  young  men  who 
represent   the  annual   replacement   on  our  farms?     They  axe  bone. of  our  bone, 
blood  of  our  blood.      The  farm  is  the  last   source  of  real  Americans*   Through 
club  work  we  have  contact  with  about  40,000  young  men  16  to  20  years  of 
age,    and  that  represents  about   the  maximum  contribution  that   extension 
work  is  making  to  replacement,    which   seems  small;    but   let  us  look  further. 

Who  are  these  young  men?     Thoy  are  farmers'    sons,   home  grown.     It 
seems,    from  such  incidental    surveys  as  have  been  made  in  Ohio  and  New  York, 
that   the  common  school   continues  to  be  the  farmers'    college;    that   a  very 
great  majority  of  young  men  coming  into  farming  still   come  with  a  back- 
ground of  an  eighth-grade  education  or  less.     The  high  school  and  the 
college  are  the  recruiting  ground  of  training  for  the  professions.  Another 
exceedingly  important   factor  in  this  matter  demands  our  attention.      With 
foreign  immigration  practically  shut   off  and  a  rapidly  declining  birth 
rate  in  the  cities,    more  and  more  will   the  city  in  the  future  denend  upon 
the  country  for  its  growth.      If  cities  grow,    industrial    expansion  and 
growth  in  population  mast   come  from  the  farm,    and  the  city  will   compete 
as  nover  before  for  the  very  flower  of  our  country  youth,     "ow  we  like  to 
think  that  bovs  and  girls  in  clubs  are  the  very  best  that   the  country 
offers.      On  the  basis  of  67  -eer  cent   completion,    there  appear  to  be  about 
40,000  young  men  15  to  20  in  club  work.      We  do   encourage  them  to  go  to 
high  school  and  college  and  the  number  in  college  is  our  boast.      There 
are  fraternities  in  many  of  the  colleges  made  up  of  former  club  members. 
A  State  director  recently  told  me  that   8  ver  cent   of  his  present   exten- 
sion staff  was  made  up  of  former  club  members.      All    of  this  is   fine,    and 
if  I   could  I   do  not  know  that  I   would  change  it;    but  who  are  to  be  the 
farmers?     The  answer  is,    from  the  best  information  available,    the  young 
men  who  do  not   go  to  high   school   and  college,    the  boys  who   stay  at  home 
and  help   father  work  the  farm  so  that   the  other  members  of  the  family  may 
have  "advantages."     They  are  not  in  boys1    and  girls'    extension  clubs  in 
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large  numbers  and  they  are  not  in  vocational  high   schools.      These  young 
men  are  to  he  the  real    future  farmers  of  America.      What  are  we  doing  for 
them?     The  most  interesting  and  potentially  the  most  important  group  of 
people  in  the  country  to-day,    so   far  as  the   future  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  concerned,    is  the  group  of  young  men  16   to  30,    out   of  school,    who 
graduated  from  the   eighth  grade  and  who  are  helping  dad  to  work  the  farm. 
Our  annual    extension  report    shows  that   only  6  per   cent   of  our  cluh   enroll- 
ment  is  out   of   school.      On  a  "basis  of  67  per   cent    completion,    we  are  reach- 
ing directly,    through  conscious  extension  effort,    about   8,000  of  those  who 
are  most   likely  to   fee  farmers.      These  young  men  now  out   of   school   and  out 
of  club  work,    are  the  chaps  with  whom,  the   future   county  agent  will   deal   as 
farmers.      It   is  this  that  makes  this   subject    so   transcendent  ally  important. 
The  national   outlook  reoort   that  interests  me  most  is  the  outlook  for 
future  fazmers  and  for  higher-type,    better-informed,    future  farmer  leaders. 
To  furnish  these  is  about   all  we  can  do  for  postai'ity. 

In  closing  I   want    to   commend  t&  your   earnest    consideration  the 
Ontario  Junior  farmers1   Association  and  Junior  Institute  movement   in  our 
sister  nation  across  the   northern  border.      This  movement   is  described  in 
detail  in  Part  III    of  the  paper,    fhe  Relation  of  Age  to  Extension  Work, 
copies  of  which  you  have  or  can  procure.     This  Canadian  effort  i  s  an  ex- 
tension movement    consciously  directed  toward  the  ^roup  we  are  considering 
here.      That  is,   young  men  and  young  women  16  to  30  years  of  age,    out  of 
school.      This  movement   is   not   an  experiment.      It   is  25  years  old.      It  is 
highly   successful.      There  are  139   of  these  junior   farmer  associations  in 
the  Province  with  a  total   membership   of  more  than  4,000  young  men.      This 
association  owes  its  beginning  largely  to   the  ideals  of  Doctor  Creelman, 
who  had   a  philosophy,    even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,    that   the  future 
farmers  of  Ontario  would  be  the  farmer  boys  who,    because  of  circumstances, 
gave  up  going  to   school  beyond  the  eighth  grade  and  had  to   concern  them- 
selves with  helping  in  the  work  on  the  farm.      Ontario  nreceded  most   of 
our  northern  States  in  the  development   of  its   county  agent    system.      It 
has  an  agent   and  also   a  boys'    and  girls'    club  organization  in  each  of  its 
counties,    but  this  original  movement   of  Doctor  Creelman  persists  and- has 
proved  that  he  was  right   in  his  philosophy.      Let   this  quotation  from  my 
paper,    The  Relation  of  Age  to  Extension  Work,    illustrate: 

In  Wentworth  County,    in  Ontario,    the  agricultural   representative 
(county  agent)   made  a  study  at  my  request   of  what  had  become  of  those  who 
had  been  members  of  the  junior  farmer  associations  in  that   county  previous 
to  1920  and  whose  prasent  age  would  be  25  to  35  years.     Four  hundred  and. 
twenty-eight  members  were  accounted  for.      Of  these,    174,    or  40  per  cent, 
ware  faming  on  their  own  farms;    194,    or  45  per  cent,    were  farming  in 
partnership  with  theiy  parents;   11   were  farm  hands;   42  had  gone  to  the 
city  (approximately  10  per  cent);    and  7  were  in  other  work.      This  is  an 
inspiring  record.      Eighty-eight  per  cent   of  these  former  members  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  the  county.      These  young  men  had  been  in  junior 
farmer  association  work  4  to  6  years.      This   study  quite  supports  Doctor 
Creelman' s  philosophy.      These  young  men  who   stayed  at  home  and  helped 
their  fathers,    perhaps  made  it  possible  for  some  other  member  of  the  family 
to  go   to   college,    are  the  farmers  of  the  future.      Oar  inquiry  indicated  too 
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that   the  Ontario  Junior  Farmers'  Association  is  furnishing  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  officers  for   school,    church,    farmer  organizations,    and 
community  life.      We   congratulate  our  Canadian  friend?  on  their  foresight 
and  on  the   success  that  has  attended  their   efforts  in  this  field* 

Extension  work  has  met   every  challenge  of  both  peace  and  war,    of 
drought,    and  hurricane,    and  flood.      It  has  met   these  courageously,    and 
for   the  most  part    successfully.      The   situation  as  here  presented  is  no 
indictment   of  extension  work  or   extension  workers.      We  have  been   sailing 
an  uncharted   sea.      Our   energies  have  been  consumed  in  recruiting,    train- 
ing,   and  maintaining  a  force  of  workers.      The  present-day  task  has  been 
arduous.      It  lias  taken  the   best   that  we  have  had  to  give;    but  if  a  new 
duty  calls,    if  a  new  field  is  beckoning,    the  response,    1   am  sure,    will  he 
immediate  and  effective.      It   will   require  new  resources  of  men  and  women 
and  money,    but   if  it   is  as  worth  while  as  I    think  it   is,    they  too  will  be 
furni  shed. 

The  following   summari nation  of  my   consideration  of  this  matter  thus 
far   seems  warranted: 

1.  There  is  a  worth-while  problem  in  connection  with  extension 

work  with  young  men  and  young  women. 

2.  The  field  in  our   extension  work  is  very  largely  unoccupied. 

3.  guch  approach  as  has  ''oeon  made  has  been  through  boys'    and 

girls'   4-H   extension  clubs. 

4.  These  clubs  have  given  abundant    evidence  of  their  value  in 

appealing  to   children  of  10   to  14  years   of  age. 

5.  After  14  years  the  loss   of  membership  in  4-H   extension  clubs 

is  rapid  and  in  the  upper  age  group,    16  to  20,    the  member- 
ship is  too   small   to  be  considered   satisfactory  in  reach- 
ing this  age  group, 

6.  There  are  large  variations  of  effectiveness  in  reaching  the 

upper  age   group  in  the  different   States.     A  few  States, 
such  as  Iowa,    Mississippi,    and  Texas  with  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  their  enrollment  above  15  years  of  age,    are 
worthy  of  special   study. 

7.  Young  men  and  young  women  beyond  20   years  of  age  have  been 

given  practically  no   extension  consideration. 

8.  A  few  States  have  given  the  problem  of  extension  work  with 

young  men  special    consideration,    as  Connecticut,    Colorado, 
Hawaii,    Minnesota,    and  West  Virginia. 

9.  A  few  States  are  experimenting  with  junior  and   senior  4-H 

extension  clubs,    making  the  age  of  15   the  dividing  lino. 
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10.  Separation  of  the  younger  group   from  the  older  grout)  ap- 

pears  to  have  a  beneficial   psychological   influence. 

11.  The  tenure  of  membership  in  boys'    and  girls'    extension 

clubs  is  disappointingly  low  -    one  year  and  nine 
months.      A  major  club   effect    should  be  to  increase 
this   to  at  least   three  years. 

12.  Boys  and  girls   out    of   school   are  not   being  reached  in 

sufficient   numbers, 

13.  Training  for  replacement   and  future  leadership  on  the 

farm  and  in  the  community  is  important.      Is   extension 
work  meeting  this  challenge  satisfactorily? 

14.  In  the   study  so  far  no   special  project  appeal  has  been 

found  to  hold  the  upper  age  group. 

15.  Higher  standard  of  requirement    seems  to  help  hold  young 

men  in  the  clubs. 

16.  The  Canadian  work  with  the  Junior  Farmers'   Associations 

and  Junior  Institutes  has  demonstrated  values  worthy 
of  the  highest    consideration. 

17.  Young  men  and  young  women  are  remaining  in  4-H  club  work 

primarily  for  the  educational  value,    but  the  recreation- 
al and   social   values  are  important. 

18.  The  economic  or  money-making  appeal   appears  less  than  had 

been  supposed. 

19.  In  extension  work  with  young  men  and  young  women  the   social 

values  become  increasingly  important.      Any  organized  effort 
should  be  thoroughly  democratic,    with  wide  opportunity  for 
group  initiative  and  independence, 

20.  Extension  work  for  young  men  and  young  women   should  be  a  dis- 

tinct   extension  project,    completely  separated  from  the 
boys'    and  girls'   4-E   extension  club  work  with  high- grade 
special   leadership   at   the  colleges. 

21.  Some  adjustment   of  present   club  ages  may  be  desirable,    with,   • 

perhaps,    1G  as  the  maximum  age. 

22.  Extension  work  with   young  m«?r.  should  be  educational f vocation- 

al,   recreational,    and  economic. 

23.  Among  its  projects   should  be  those  related  to; 
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a.      Vocational  guidance. 

o.      Special    training  for  rural   leader  shin. 

c.  Education;     Agriculture,    home   economies, 

and  general . 

d.  Opportuni ty  for   social    expression. 

e.  Special  projects  which  might  he: 

(1)  Farm  management; 

a.  Farm  "bookkeeping. 

b.  Farm   selection  and  organization. 

c.  Agricultural    outlook. 

d.  Farm  and  home   purvey. 

e.  Cost   accounting. 

f .  Ent  erp  rise   s  tudy . 

g.  Father- son  partnership. 

(2)  Livestock  breeding  and   feeding, 

(3)  Fair   exhibits  end  judging. 

(4)  pur e-  seed,  producti  on. 

(5)  Home  management. 

There  is  to  my  mind  no  more  important   field   for   extension  thought 
and  effort   than  here.      "The  field  is  white  unto  the  harvest,    but    the 
laborers  are  few.  " 
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